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Sanskrit Diction as affected by the Interests of Herdsman, 
Priest, and Gamble?'. — By Chaeles R. Lanman, Professor 
in Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

The name "Semantics" 1 may now be said to be fairly estab- 
lished as a designation of the doctrine of the principles 3 that 
underlie the processes of the development of the meanings of 
words. In the study of any of these processes (for example, of 
generalization or of specialization of meaning), it is needful to 
keep in mind certain still broader considerations, in order to 
determine the true sequence of development in any given case. 
To one such consideration the title prefixed to this paper refers. 
In like manner the Latin lexicographer would have to bear in 
mind that the speech of the Romans was strongly tinctured by 
their mercantile life. 

To the student of the Veda it is a source of perhaps contemptu- 
ous surprise, and to the teacher a source of some little embarrass- 
ment, that this venerable document smells so strong of the 
cow-pen and the byre. Nearly twenty years ago, H. Zimmer 3 
gave by the way some interesting illustrations of this fact ; but 
it may still be worth while to set the fact into relation with simi- 
lar ones from other languages and literatures and to show how 
universal and natural is the effect of the more prominent or 
absorbing occupations of a people or a community upon the 
diction of its daily life or of its literature. 

We have only to con our English dictionary in order to see 
how often some important word of an art or handicraft, or some 

1 It was used by Arsene Darmesteter, La vie des mots, Paris, 1887, 
beginning of chap. iii. 

Then by the present writer, in 1894, in a paper entitled "Eeflected 
meanings ; a point in semantics," Transactions of the American Philo- 
logical Association, vol. xxvi., pages xi-xv of the Proceedings for Dec. 
1894. 

Then by Michel Breal in his interesting and important volume enti- 
tled Essai de simantique, Paris, 1897 (8°, pages 349). 

2 Some of these were set forth in my Sanskrit Reader, Boston, 1883, 
preface, pages vi and vii, and abundantly exemplified in the appended 
vocabulary. 

3 Altindisches Leben, Berlin, 1879, pages 221-5. 
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word that has attained great notoriety by reason of its connection 
with some notorious event, has become the basis of some figurative 
expression which comes perhaps to be more serviceable than the 
original in the general uses of the language. 'A young man 
drifting on to the lee shore of vice and crime,' 'a firm that is 
making financial leeway? — such phrases illustrate how the expe- 
rience of a sea-faring race tends to enrich its language with meta- 
phors from nautical life. Or, to take the notorious murders done 
by Burke (for which he was hanged in 1829), we find that, after 
the name of burking was applied to his peculiar crime of smother- 
ing his victims in order to sell their bodies for dissection, the 
verb to burke was soon used in a figurative sense, ' to smother, 
hush up, suppress quietly,' as in the example given by Murray, 
' A book suppressed before issue is popularly said to have been 
burked.' 

To show "how far the phraseology of the mine and the card- 
table can be made to go in figurative substitution for ordinary 
speech," Professor Whitney cites' the "interview between the 
preacher and the gambler who wants to get his late exemplary 
partner decently buried," as described by Mark Twain in Hough- 
ing It, chap, xlvii. The gambler's inability to understand the 
sesquipedalian verbiage of the " gospel-sharp " is expressed in 
phrases like " You ruther hold over me, pard. I reckon I can't 
call that hand. Ante and pass the buck." " That last lead of 
yourn is too many for me. ... I can't neither trump nor follow 
suit." And the decease of his " pardner " is announced in vary- 
ing figures : " One of the boys has gone up the flume — throwed 
up the sponge — passed in his checks — death has scooped him," 
etc. 

The importance of the incidents and objects most prominent in 
the life of the pioneers of what have been at one time or another 
our border states is abundantly reflected in their topographical 
nomenclature. In the U. S. official postal guide of Jan. 1884 we 
find no less than eleven postoffices named Fair Play; and on p. 
367 it is noted that the name of Sevenup'* in Tennessee has been 
changed to the more innocent but less racy name of Seven. In 
the same state occurs the name Trump; and with the Californian 

1 W. D. Whitney, Life and growth of language, New York, 1875, near 
the beginning of chap. vii. 

2 For readers who do not speak English it may be explained that 
seven-up is primarily the name of a game of cards. 
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You Bet are perhaps identical in origin, as they certainly are in 
phonetics, the Tibet of Montana and V Bet of Tennessee. The 
relevancy of Gun-lock and Gun-sight and Tin Cup is fairly obvi- 
ous ; and that of Cut-hand, Skull Creek and Dead Man's Gulch 
entirely so. Doubtless many of the most racy and striking names 
invented by the pioneers failed to pass the censorship of the 
Department at Washington and so do not appear in the official 
list. 

English diction has for centuries been influenced by words per- 
taining to athletic sports. From Shakespere, Professor Kittredge 
notes for me bias and rub as taken from the terminology of bowl- 
ing, and blank, level, and clout from that of archery; and he adds 
disaster, influence, and aspect as of astrological origin. Recently, 
the language of the college press and of the alumni dinner has 
been sensibly affected by the game of foot-ball. From the paper 1 
I cite a few words : " Yale activity, which . . . broke into sud- 
den glories . . . , when the last touchdown had been made in 
Alumni Hall." And in the report 2 of the address of a distin- 
guished professor is found the following statement of the situa- 
tion at Yale : " The large divisions in which men are necessarily 
handled and the impossibility of individual treatment by the 
instructor encourage mass intellectual plays. Genius suffers, of 
course, but learns the great lesson of standing shoulder to 
shoulder with fellow-men." 

As examples of technical expressions which have passed into 
general use with a figurative sense, H. Suchier cites 3 hasard, il a 
le de, je me suis blouse, which are properly terms of dicing and 
billiards and have become generalized. Fr. Kluge 4 gives kaput 
as one of a number of French gaming terms which migrated to 
Germany in the Thirty Years' War and came at last into general 
use in their present transferred senses. 

The passion of our Germanic ancestors for gambling is directly 
attested by Tacitus in the Germania (cap. xxiv.), and also indi- 
rectly by such monumental evidence as the history of the word 
gef alien, 'to please.' In Middle High German this is always 

1 Yale Alumni Weekly, April 14, 1898, p. 4 b. 
5 New York Daily Tribune, March 24, 1898. 

3 In G. Grober's Qrundriss der romanisehen Philologie, i. 634. 

4 Etymologiseh.es Worterbueh der deutsehen Sprache, 6 s. v. kaput. 
" ' Capot' se dit, au jeu de piquet, du joueur qui ne fait aucune levee." 
— Littre. 
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qualified by wohl or ilbel. Kluge 1 thinks that es gefallt mir 
wohl is an expression of the warlike life of the ancient Germans, 
equivalent to das Losftillt gutfilr mich, and used originally of 
the allotment of booty by the throw of the dice. As further 
evidence of like sort he cites Sau and Hund, which seem origi- 
nally to have meant the best and worst throw respectively and 
then good and bad luck in general. 

The Hindu passion for gambling is well known and goes back 
to the time of the Vedas." In the Mahabharata, the famous 
gambling match is one of the most essential elements of the great 
blood-feud. Duryodhana begs his father to consent to a game of 
dicing with his cousins, durodaram pdndavdis tvam kurusva, 
ii. 56. 14=1978, using durodara in its proper sense of 'game.' 
But at ix. 11. 5=533, the 'battle' (samgrdma) is spoken of as a 
'horrible, life-robbing durodara''; and similarly, at vii. 133.4= 
5458, and at viii. 82. 31=4210, and at ix. 15. 8=760, the 'battle' 
{yuddha) is called ' the game whose stake is life ' (prdna-duro- 
dara or prdna-dyuta). And Nala says to Puskara, 'If thou art 
not eager for a [plain] game [of dice] (dyuta), then let the game- 
of-battle (yuddha-dyuta) begin,' iii. 78. 8=3037. 

The most striking object of the wishes and prayers of the 
Rig Veda is abundance of cattle and children. The poet prays 
for a thousand steeds, and for soma and gold in moderation ; but 
for a hundred thousand cows, RV. iv. 32. 17-19. Similarly viii. 
78. 2, 9. And at i. 92. 7, he says : ' Thou metest out unto us, O 
Dawn, the blessing which abounds in children, in men, which is 
based on horses and culminates in cows.' Protection is implored 
at AV. viii. 7. 11, for 'kine, horses, men, and cattle.' Abundant 
examples are cited by Zimmer, 1. c, especially at p. 223. It is 
thus very natural that cows should often suggest material for 
comparisons. At RV. viii. 95. 1 the poet says, ' Unto thee, O 
Indra, our songs have gone sounding like the lowing kine to the 
calf.' So viii. 88. 1. And at viii. 92. 12, we read, 'In our songs 
of praise we make thee to rejoice as do cows in the meadows.' 
The stanza i. 25. 16 looks like an inferior imitation of stanza 4 
above, and in it the worshipper says, ' Away, to seek the far-see- 
ing [god], go my prayers, as cows to the meadows.' From a 
nearly related subject is drawn the comparison of x. 60. 8, in 

1 S. v. gef alien. See also Kluge's articles on Sau, Hund, Daws; and 
further, Schenk. 

2 H. Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, pp. 283-7. 
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which the exorcist conjures back to life the soul of the sick man, 
saying, ' As they tie a yoke with a strap so that it holds, so have 
I held thy spirit to life, that it may not die.' 

It has long since been noticed that the compounds of go, ' cow,' 
lose their special reference to cows and take on a more general 
meaning. Thus gavyuti, properly ' cow-path,' and then simply 
'path': see Geldner's interesting remarks, Vedische Studien, ii. 
291. And three words which properly mean 'seeking or desiring 
cows,' to wit gavyant, gavyu, and gavesana, are all applied, in 
the sense of ' eager for booty or battle,' to a chariot (viii. 2. 35, 
iv. 31. 14, vii. 23. 3). So wholly faded out is the reference to 
cows in gavesay, that in Kathasaritsagara lxxv. 28-30 a treasurer 
says 'I will look for the fruits (phalani gavesaye 1 ) which the 
mendicant gave me.' And at MBh. xii. 132. 20=4812 we find the 
proverbial expression, ' The track of virtue, like that of a snake, 
is hard to seek or follow,' aher iva hi dharmasya padam duh- 
hham gavesitum. 

In like manner go-pa or go-pa, properly ' cow-keeper,' becomes 
' keeper' in general. Thus the worshippers pray, ' May we have 
the gods for our keepers,' devdgopah syama, RV. v. 45. 11. 
Especially notable is the denominative gopay or gopay, which is 
used, for example, of 'keeping' or 'retaining' what one has 
learned ($rutam, Taitt. Up. i. 4 1 ), and of 'keeping in' or 'restrain- 
ing ' one's speech, that is, of ' keeping silent ' (sarasvatim gopa- 
yanah, MBh. xiii. 107. 33=5237). Indeed, the origin of gopa is 
so completely forgotten that a new secondary root gup (jugopa, 
jugupsita) has been formed from it and is in frequent use. 

It will surprise no one who knows the importance attached by 
the Hindus to all that concerns the sacrificial ritual, that their 
literature should be strongly tinged with words and metaphors 
drawn from the terminology of the sacrifice. With a few illus- 
trations of this matter I will close. In the drama Qakuntala, 
stanza 50, the boys from the hermitage say to King Duhsanta, 
* The Pauravans are initiated in the sacrifices of fearlessness for 
the distressed,' that is, ' the duty to which they are consecrated 
is that of providing security for their distressed subjects.' 

In the Epos, examples abound. Thus, at MBh. x. 9. 8=486, 
when the three surviving Kuru princes find King Duryodhana, 
who had been left in darkness and alone to die on the field, we 



1 Cf . aedificare naves, o'tvoxotiiitv vinrap, a brass shoe-horn, etc. 
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read that the king, surrounded by the three blood-stained cham- 
pions comforting him, ' (shone or) was glorious as is the altar 
surrounded by the three sacred Sres '—pupubhe sa vrto raja vedi 
tribhir ivdgnibhih. Again, at ix. 17. 49=912, Calya 'for a 
reception, roared unto ' the dart that slew him, that is, ' he 
greeted or received the dart with a roar, as the fire receives with 
a roar the stream of sacrificial butter. ' 

pratigrahdydbhinanarda palyah 
samyag-ghutdm agnir ivdjya-dhdrdm. 

At ix. 21. 35=1127, 'Duryodhana stood in the battle, ready, 
resplendent, as at the sacrifice a mighty fire consecrated by 
sacred texts.' And at xi. 18. 18=536, the shining gear of the 
warriors is compared with sacred fires well fed with oblations of 
butter, pdvakdn suhutan iva. Similar metaphors are employed 
with elaborate detail at xi. 1 . 40=4 1 , where Samjaya says to 
Dbrtarastra, ' 'Twas thou, with thy son, by whom this fire, to wit 
Partha, was stirred by a wind, to wit [thy and his] words, and 
besprinkled by sacrificial butter, to wit [thy and his] lust [for 
dominion], [till it] blazed or burst into a consuming flame. Into 
this, [thus] enkindled, have fallen like moths thy sons.' Com- 
pare ix. 14. 12-13=716-7; iv. 48. 14-15=1520-1. 

An uncommonly striking example is found at MBh. xi. 2. 17= 
62 (cf. xi. 9. 20=265). After saying, ' Not by sacrifices and gifts, 
not by penance, not by knowledge, do men get to heaven as surely 
as do heroes slain in battle,' Vidura adds : 

'In fires [which were] the bodies of [opposing] heroes 

Have they [the slain] offered their oblations [which were] arrows. 

And the arrows offered [by those heroes] 

Have they, the illustrious, in turn endured.' 

parzrdgnisu purdnam juhuvus te pardhutih 
huyamdndn gardnf cdiva sehus tejasvino mithah. 
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